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of time, and no weights. And there are no calculations
except very simple addition and subtraction. The savage
has neither clock nor calendar, and no measure of time except
the lunar month and the distinction between day and night.
He has neither scales nor foot-rule, and does not even
formulate the fact that twice two is four. He has nothing
except the rde-of-thumb knowledge which he has acquired
by watching his elders, and no conscious desire to improve
upon their results. His only chance of discovering an
improvement would be to hit upon it by accident, and he
could then utilize it only if he remembered the exact steps
by which he had reached it, if it was obviously advantageous,
and if there were no magical objections to its employment.

Contrast him with the scientist: from early youth the latter
is familiar with the clock, the thermometer, the multiplica-
tion table, and many other devices which enable observations
to be checked and experiments repeated. Later on he can
make notes of his own results, and utilize in the form of
text-books and other writings the results obtained by others.

Even where records exist, however, inventions which
cannot be put to immediate use are soon forgotten. Heron
of Alexandria, about 250 B.C., discovered the principle of the
steam-engine, but the Greeks had not sufficient metallurgical
skill to make use of the discovery, so that it was forgotten,
and not rediscovered for 1,900 years. This shows that the
making of a discovery or invention is by itself of little
importance. To be put to any use, it must be made in a
society in which there are both means and inducements to
its use.

Even where records and appliances exist, inventions and
discoveries by no means always follow. The Romans dis-
covered almost nothing, and the same may be said of the
English before the sixteenth century. The inventions which
have made modern civilization are limited to half a dozen
countries. The theory of savage inventiveness compels us